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Winston Churchill, in one of his most famous 
utterances, once declared: “I did not become the 
king’s first minister in order to preside over the 
dissolution of his empire.” Not even Sir Winston’s 
fierce pride and iron will could arrest the course 
of history, however; the dissolution of empire 
could not be stopped, and Britain had to seek a 
new role as the leader of a commonwealth radi- 
cally different from the one it had shaped in the 
century before 1945. 

_ The United States, too, is in the process of 
seeking its role as the leader of a new “free world” 
—a world also radically different from the one 
over which, only a few years ago, many of us had 
expected to preside. John Fitzgerald Kennedy has 
assumed the awful responsibilities of the Presi- 
dency at a time when all is flux. His terrible bur- 
den, and his great responsibility, will be to find 
new patterns for order in a situation that could 
easily become mere chaos. And here the old pre- 


§ scriptions, the old guideposts, will not be greatly 


helpful to him. They were made for an easier and 
a more innocent age. 

Indeed, some of the older prescriptions and 

ideposts for our foreign policy must positively 

avoided in the years ahead. Chief among these 
are the two fallacies that plagued our international 
relations in the fifties. The first of these is the 
illusion that this nation could somehow will the 
world it desired and impose it upon the nations 
through fiat: this notion has its origins deep in 
our national history and psychology and has been 
well described as “the illusion of omnipotence.” 
The second is an even more dangerous intellectual 
deception: it is a vision of the contemporary strug- 
gle as simply a battle between the angels of light 
and the forces of darkness, a battle in which no 
middle ground, no compromise and no conclusion 
except unconditional surrender are considered 
possible. 

This latter has been called our national tendency 
to “moralize” politics. It is more profound than 
that. In its view of world politics in terms of 
God and the devil (“You are either for Me or 


against Me”), and in its abrogation to ourselves of 


the role of God’s vicegerend on earth, it is a theolo- 
gizing of politics, an introduction into the political 
realm of absolutes and ultimates which the po- 
litical realm cannot support. 


These notions confused our policy in the past; 
it seems certain that they could bring us to disaster 
in the future. “The Sovereigns of the world are old/ 
and they will have no heirs at all,” Rainer Maria 
von Rilke once wrote. His lines could be the epi- 
taph for the postwar world that is passing. Two 
giants, the United States and the Soviet Union, 
did bestride that world like two colossi: that world 
was indeed polarized between them. But this era 
is finished; the two colossi will indeed have no 


heirs. 


A surging pluralism has been the mark of mod- 
ern culture; each nation has been forced, however 
painfully, to adjust to it. Pluralism is now the 
emerging characteristic of international politics 
and the great powers will now be forced to adjust 
to this too. They must learn that in the struggles 
ahead all nations will demand to be equal, even 
though (to paraphrase George Orwell) some na- 
tions will remain more equal than others. 

Only men free from rigid ideological concepts, 
free from political dogmas inherited from a sim- 
pler world order, will be able to deal with, and 
successfully chart a course in, such a pluralist 
world. The Kennedy Administration is just be- 
ginning, but one of the most hopeful things about 
it — and about the new President himself — is a 
freedom from political dogma, an intellectual 
curiosity, a receptivity to ideas, an enlightened 
pragmatism, a sense of complexity. These qualities 
will not “solve” our problems (nothing will “solve” 
them), but they may enable this nation to deal 
with the world as it really is; they may save us 
from disastrous retreats into idle hopes and empty 
dreams about a world that is past. 
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In “New Start in Foreign Policy” (Harper's, Janu- 
ary) Edmund Stillman and William Pfaff argue that 
the Cold War strategy of the postwar years, based 
ona — world, is now obsolete. In the comin 
years the power of both Russia and the Unit 
States will diminish in relation to the rest of the 
globe. China, the new nations, and the growing 
independence of Euro economies will create a 
“many-centered, plural world” in which familiar con- 
ts of international power will have to be drasti- 


In outlining a policy for the new age, the authors 
that the U.S. first set its goals within reason- 
able limits: “Not only do our present policies com- 
mit us to a siege along the entire periphery of the 
eee world, but we have also, as a nation 
committed to an apocalyptic struggle, been livi 
beyond our emotional nue The truth is that we 
are blindly dominated by our sense of vast cause— 
by the conviction that every episode in the factional 
fights of Thailand or the communal squabbles of 
Lebanon is an episode in the Last Days.” 


The same issue of Harper's contains an exchange 
between Sen. Thomas J. Dodd and Kenneth Tynan, 
the British drama critic who recently returned to 
England after two years in this country. The ex- 
change centers on Mr. Tynan’s appearance last May 
before the Senate Subcommittee on Internal Securi- 
ty, of which Sen. Dodd is the chairman. Mr. Tynan, 
in an development that has provoked 
a good deal of comment on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, was summoned to testify on his role as one of 
the signatories of a “Fair Play for Cuba” ge. ed 
advertisement and on a program he had produced 
for British television on the subject of di in 
America. 

Sen. Dodd’s remarks are an angry response to Mr. 
Tynan’s account of the Subcommittee hearing (pub- 
lished in the October Harper’s), in which he re- 
vealed, among other things, that he was asked by 
the Subcommittee whether he thought himself “jus- 
tified in holding opinions that openly defied those 
of the President of the United States” about Cuba. 
The question, Sen. Dodd writes, concerned political 
action, not opinion, and, as such, was valid. 


In the December issue of Current History, devoted 
to Red China and its influence on the world balance 
of power, Werner Levi contributes some thoughts 
on the nature of relations between Russia and Chi- 
na. “Ideology,” he writes, “may create sentimental 
bonds and a certain similarity in outlook and in 
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interpretation of national interests. But it is only one 
of the factors ing relations between Chima and 
the Soviet Union. And since neither of the two pow- 
ers is engaged in abstract ideological crusades but 
is, rather, using ideology as one instrument of power, 
ideology may well become a cause of conflict.” 
The considerable differences that Moscow and 
Peking have already had “can be explained as the 
result of individual tactics in the use of ideology 
for political purposes, internally and externally. In 
other words, although clothed in ideological termi- 
nology, these are political differences. The interests 
leading to these differences would, however, have to 
become very serious before the two parties would 
risk endangering the political usefulness of Commu- 
nism beyond Communist bloc or the benefit 
which each tries to reap from close cooperation.” 


In the January 2 issue of The New Republic, Keith 
Kyle criticizes the reasoning which has prompted 
Western opinion in general—and the views of the 
President's Commission on National Goals in par- 
ticular—to the conclusion that there is no hope for 
complete disarmament in the foreseeable future and 
that Russian proposals on the subject are “unthink- 
able.” Mr. Kyle examines the successive Soviet plans 
for disarmament, finding in them a similarity to the 
formula that created the European Common Market. 

However, continues Mr. Kyle, “a plan to change 
the course of all human history and bring about a 
state of affairs in which national armed forces are 
no longer a factor in international relations is far 
more radical than a plan to merge France and Ger- 
many. The Russians take the position that before 
they come down to detail they must know which 
ballgame they are playing in. . . The West keeps 
calling on the East to get down to cases; the East 
keeps calling on the West to agree on the context 
into which these cases are to be placed.” 

As to the question of arms control, “the real issue,” 
writes Mr Kyle, “. . . is not one of Western against 
Eastern forms of inspection and certainly not one 
of Western advocacy of control against Eastern re- 
jection of it. It is the infancy of the science of arms 
control itself.” The failure of Western governments 
has been their unwillingness to engender “any sense 
. . . of burning zeal to develop control proposals 
that will satisfy the West’s own standards . . . Only 
if we know our own minds about disarmament and 
really mean to bring it about once the scientific diff- 
culties can be rendered tractable will we be morally 
entitled to conduct the dialogue with the neutrals 
which ought now to be taking place.” 

PAMPHILUS 
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THE SHAPE OF U.S. FOREIGN POLICY: TWO VIEWS 


Labor in a Free Society. 


The inauguration of a new administration raises basic questions about the past 
shape of American foreign policy and the possible new directions it should 
seek. Thomas Molnar and Michael Harrington here present two sharply opposed 
views on these questions. Mr. Molnar is a member of the faculty of Brooklyn 
College and the author of the recently published Bernanos: His Political Thought 
and Prophecy. Mr. Harrington, a contributor to Commentary, The New Republic 
and other publications, is co-editor of The Fund for the Republic’s recent study, 


THE POWER REALITIES 
Thomas Molnar 


Our foreign policy will not undergo major changes 
from the Eisenhower to the Kennedy Administration. 
I contend that it is handicapped by what might be 
called the “American dilemma.” This dilemma is 
deeply stamped on the American mind and does not 
substantially vary whether an Eisenhower or a 
Kennedy is in command. It is this dilemma which, 
manifesting itself on several levels, makes our policy 
hesitant, at once brutal and sentimental, pragmatic 
and utopian. 

This country cannot make up its mind whether 
it is still the young Republic of 1776, idealistic, revo- 
lutionary, and hardly a middling in size and power 
among the world’s nations, or the strongest imperial 
power of 1961, with vast involvements and precise 
interests everywhere in the world, and thus con- 
servative, a guardian of a free way of life. The two 
images are incompatible, especially as seen by oth- 
ers; but inside America, we still cherish the ideal 
that we have established the best of possible worlds 
in terms of goodness and power, the home of a per- 
manent revolution that others do not have to fear but 
rather trust and imitate. 

I once heard Justice William O. Douglas, for ex- 
ample, express the fervent but dangerously naive 


hope that the youth of Asia and Africa might learn 


their “revolutionary catechism” from the Declaration 


‘of Independence, and not from Marx and Lenin. 


Translated into terms of concrete political strategy, 
the American “line” is, accordingly, to encourage the 
ex-colonial and underdeveloped populations to em- 


brace a revolutionary course, and, at the same time, 
to tie them—through alliances, military bases, and 
economic aid—to the cause of the Pax Americana. 
This double approach shows no understanding of 
the fact that since 1917 Soviet Communism has the 
monopoly on revolution, its ideals and techniques, 
and that wherever we sow the revolutionary grain, 
Russia and China are likely to gather the harvest. 
Thus in encouraging revolutionary movements we 
create not allies but potential enemies. 

But things are even more complex; the schizo- 
phrenia of American foreign policy is obvious when 
we realize that its principal agencies perform contra- 
dictory tasks: while the State Department generally 
adopts the “soft” approach, the Pentagon represents 
the “hard” one, and the two are fighting it out every- 
where from Spain to Japan. And, of course, within 
the State Department itself various desks pursue 
often conflicting policies. Cuba is a sad example of 
this. Another example was recently given by a high- 
ranking German diplomat: the Shah of Iran had 
complained to him that American policy-makers con- 
sider his monarchic regime a factor of stability in 
that highly explosive area, yet they occasionally con- 
spire to overthrow it even though the outcome would 
clearly be satellization by the Soviets. 

These and other inconsistencies represent an im- 
mense drawback in the conduct of foreign affairs by 
any administration, even though the Republicans 
may consider themselves “tough businessmen” and 
thus closer to a “Realpolitik,” and the Democrats 
think of themselves as more “in tune with the age,” 
and therefore linked to its “progressive” trends. In 
fact, both manage to confuse and antagonize friend 
and foe, Right and Left, in a great many countries, 
whether Generalissimo Franco, the Japanese social- 
ists, South American military juntas, African labor 
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leaders or Laotian rebels, In the resulting perplexity 
and political vacuum, a centrally directed Commu- 
nist plan of conquest pushes its outposts and task 
forces against an ever-receding line on which Ameri- 
ca claims to make a determined stand but does so 
only sporadically. 

The Eisenhower administration talked big and 
carried a small stick. Promises of liberation, contain- 
ment, massive retaliation were loudly made, but no- 
body took them seriously. The administration's only 
notable successes were achieved by the Sixth and 
Seventh Fleets, in the Formosa strait and in Leban- 
on; both instances showed clearly, as the Iranian 
policy in 1946, the Berlin airlift in 1948, and the 
Korean War of 1950, that each time we made a defi- 
nite stand, the enemy backed down, got out, stopped 
threatening, came to terms. 

Thus I do not think that either the Republicans 
or the Democrats have any right to blame each other 
for defeats, withdrawals and inconsistencies, or to 
claim a clearer view, a better understanding of 
Communist strategy, a more intelligently conceived 
offensive plan. The ultimate in absurdity came re- 
cently with the investigation into the causes of de- 
cline of our prestige abroad. As usual, the problem 
was put in false, publicity-secking terms, the blame 
badly distributed, the real issue blurred. For al- 
though the Republicans had been in power for eight 
years, they were no more guilty than the Democrats 
—and behind them the entire nation—of near-fatal 
errors in policy-making, self-righteousness, and the 

hesitation between the “let's be tough” 
in and the refusal to see the storm clouds behind 
the silver lining. 


I am, therefore, of the opinion that despite the 
present great expectations and the care with which 
Mr. Kennedy pondered over his cabinet appoint- 
ments, there will be no significant change of policy, 
and that, cursed by the American dilemma, we will 
continue to keep everybody guessing—ourselves in- 
cluded. 

I have mentioned the receding line of defense of 
the United States, The focal points of this line are 
shifting according to Soviet tactics; today it is Laos, 
Congo, Cuba, tomorrow the Chinese coastal islands, 
Berlin, Algeria or Brazil. There is nothing unusual, 
extra-historical, apocalyptic in this game of chess, 
played ever since the first Neanderthal tribe tried 
to trap the other, and likely to continue till Judg- 
ment Day. But what is entirely and scandalously 
new is that the world’s greatest power runs breath- 
lessly to each break-through, real or simulated, 
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then hesitates to act or acts so hesitantly that it 
is difficult to tell whether the intervention did more 
harm than good. 

If anybody doubts this, all he need do is look at 
the mobile map of the last fifteen years. In spite of 
the policy of containment, etc., the forces of Com- 
munism, having started from the heartland of Asia, 
have penetrated into Korea, Indochina, Afghanis- 
tan, deep into Africa, and hopped over to Cuba 
and Venezuela. In their advance, they are now 
assaulting the security of the whole of Southeast 
Asia, have made mincemeat of the Monroe Doc- 
trine, carried the Cold War into Africa. In the 
United Nations they surround themselves with an 
expanding belt of rather obedient “neutralists” (In- 
dia, Ghana, Egypt, Cuba, Yugoslavia, Guinea, 
Mali) which may be counted upon to label any 
Soviet proposal with the sign “compromise solu- 
tion” and thus carry the day. 

For this situation Republicans and Democrats 
share equal blame, for they and their advisers, 
whether businessmen or braintrusters, equally mis- 
judge the nature of the enemy and the responsi- 
bilities of power. 

Since, under the present circumstances, every- 
thing else follows from this basic misinterpretation, 
we must state it explicitly. The men who are likely 
to have a considerable influence on the thinking of 
the Kennedy administration, Adlai Stevenson and 
Chester Bowles, or W. W. Rostow, are convinced 
that Communism as an ideology is on the way out, 
just as the United States, as a capitalist system, is 
becoming a near-socialist welfare state. As Mr. 
Kennedy remarked a few days before his election, 
we hope to enter upon an era of at least partial 
cooperation with the new Soviet generation which 
is more realistic than its revolutionary forebears 
and will agree to a modus vivendi in certain areas 
of conflict. 

The assumption that Madison Avenue has now 
a replica within the Kremlin’s walls permeates the 
secret and not-so-secret hopes of our frontier politi- 
cians and their professorial advisers. But this indi- 
cates that, itself emptied of conviction and moral 
ideals, our society assumes that other nations also 
have adopted pragmatic values. But this is not the 
case: as Father John Courtney Murray observes in 
his recent book, We Hold These Truths, Marxism 
continues to be the creed of a firm, ideological 
commitment, indistinguishable from the imperial 
interests of Soviet Russia and of the entire Soviet 
bloc. 


This brings us to the second gratuitous assump- 
tion our leaders make, an assumption which, like 
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the first, aims at persuading us that the devil is not 
so black as the “reactionaries” in our midst think. 
This is the issue of the so-called Russian-Chinese 
rift, which has become a major point of doctrine 
in the West, one to which the New York Times, Le 
Monde and the Manchester Guardian daily pay 
their homage. 

To even an elementary student of Communism, 
however, it should be clear that if there were real 
conflicts between the two main Communist powers, 
the outside world would never learn about them. 
It is in the nature of totalitarianism to consider the 
press and other news media full-time participants 
and instruments in ideological strategy, in this in- 
stance aimed at the target of Western credulity. 
Naturally, between any two powers there are at 
all times misunderstandings and frictions, even be- 
tween two such war-and-peace allies as the United 
States and Great Britain. But is it not obvious 
that (1) China depends for its industrial build-up 
on Soviet Russia, and thus recognizes the masters 
of the Kremlin as both ideological seniors and 
holders of the purse; that (2) Communism as an 
ideological commitment and master plan is far too 
important in the eyes of both Khrushchev and Mao 
to be submerged under ephemeral differences of 
view; and that (3) it is the vital interest of both to 
present a unified front but to confuse outsiders as 
to the degree of its cohesion. 

But suppose there were to develop—not soon, as 
those might think who constantly confuse the long- 
range developments of history with here-and-now 
policy—a serious clash between the two Communist 
powers. Is it not evident that in view of such a 
possibility both Russia and China would even now 
be trying to secure as much initial advantage as 
possible against the day of conflict? Would they 
not accelerate rather than slow down their rhythm 
of conquest, each determined to spread influence, 
power and fear far beyond their own borders? 

Thus, whether together or separately, Russia and 
China, and the whole Communist world-movement, 
present our diplomats and strategists with a chal- 
lenge of tremendous magnitude. What are we do- 
ing to meet it? Are we assuming the responsibilities 
of power? 

Briefly stated, the responsibilities of power mean 
contributing to the protection of the free world, 
distinguishing between ally and adversary, exerting 
our influence so that change and improvement are 
gradual, not revolutionary. 

_ As far as E can see, the Truman- and Eisenhower- 


sponsored dollar diplomacy will be maintained and 
expanded in the Kennedy period, but the ideo- 
logical approach will be stepped up, too. Of course, 
the West, and we Americans, have no ideology to 
export, except a threadbare “liberalism-cum-democ- 
racy”; so we prefer to speak of “psychological war- 
fare.” This amounts to a vague “let’s sell the Ameri- 
can way of life” campaign, a slogan which may 
have meaning for used-car dealers im Detroit or 
Denver, but for few others in the werld. 

The foreseeable Kennedy policy, then, will be 
to pour billions into the underdeveloped areas and 
save, if saving is to be done, on the actual military 
build-up in Europe and elsewhere. In the past, 
instead of well-conceived and, above all, steady 
economic aid coordinated with military support, 
we have given fitful help based on the dogma of 
industrialization at all costs. Now, the various pro- 
jects put forward by Mr. Kennedy and his circle 
are no less haphazard—spectacular stunts, not con- 
sidered counter-thrusts doggedly pursued accord- 
ing to the imperatives of the Cold War. 

In line with this, a recent New York Times edi- 
torial urges us to dissociate ourselves from the 
traditional image of the white man, represented by 
the ex-colonial powers and their past privileges. 
We are supposed, in the spirit of Justice Douglas's 
hopes, to bring progress and fraternal feeling to 
the poor of three continents and even, as Mr. 
Stevenson suggested recently in Harper's, to coop- 
erate with what he bashfully called the “oligar- 
chies” in new nations which are likely to do a 
better job than “democratic regimes” could now do. 

Thus we continue to walk in the wonderland of 
illusions. But, whether we like it or not, the United 
States is a white country, and the colored nations 
which refuse to distinguish us from English, French, 
Belgians, and Dutch, transfer to us their hostile 
feelings against the latter. And we are by far the 
richest nation im the world, whose businessmen, 
booms and recessions determine the world prices 
of raw materials, and therefore practically the in- 
come of each individual pocket in Asia, Africa and 
South America. When we parade as the appointed 
brother of the world’s colored proletariat, we there- 
fore create as incongruous an image as that of 
the fat, camera-laden tourist hand-in-hand with a 
naked, underfed native. 

Being alternately brutal and sentimental, our 
policy thus refuses to recognize that zone of reality 
where political maneuvers take place. We are un- 
prepared to fight local wars, to elaborate plans 
which do not include the “nuclear holocaust” and 
do include alertness, mobility ard initiative. _ 
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But since it is evident that the Soviets do not 
want war, that they are content to conquer the 
world by encircling the West through a coordi- 
nated military-diplomatic-ideological strategy, we 
ought not merely to prepare for a nuclear show- 
down which may never take place, but for an in- 
definitely prolonged Cold War which becomes in- 
termittently warm. This would, first of all, drain 
the meager resources of Soviet economy and main- 
tain internal discontent. It would keep Communist 
tacticians guessing—provided we do not limit our- 
selves to stop-gap measures, but harrass them, too. 
It would give us the only kind of prestige which 
counts in international affairs because it is the fruit 
of strength and purposefulness. And we would not 
have to beg for it as we do now. 

Our policies today are too often conceived by 
utopians who abhor power and seem to be forever 
apologizing for America’s world stature. With Pro- 
fessor Rostow they think that “power will be pro- 
gressively diffused in the world . . . The image of 
Eurasian hegemony, fearful and enticing, will lose 
its reality, and world domination will become an 
increasingly unrealistic objective” and, with an- 
other Kennedy adviser, Professor Wiesner, they 
suggest that we seek disarmament by all means 
in order to allay Russian fears. 

The fatal error in such views is a philosophical, 
even a theological one. Men who hold these views 
misjudge human nature itself, and thus the charac- 
ter of political problems which are, in Hans Mor- 
genthau’s words, “projections of human nature into 
society.” As such, our political problems, “cannot 
be solved, but only restated, manipulated, trans- 
formed in each epoch.” 


THE POLITICAL CHALLENGE 


Michael Harrington 


During the campaign, John F. Kennedy directed 
a sharp attack on the foreign policy of the Eisen- 
hower Administration. In listing the particulars of 
his indictment—that Cuba was leaning toward the 
Communist camp, that Ghana and Guinea also 
were moving into the Soviet orbit, that Mr. Eisen- 
hower's proposed visit to Japan was a debacle—the 
Democratic nominee was specific and forceful. 
And yet, in so far as he sketched his own foreign 
policy views in the campaign, John F. Kennedy did 
not propose any basic, sweeping changes. In every 
speech, his major “positive” proposal involved 
strengthening our armaments position. Once this 


point was established as a basic priority, he went 
on to call for a vigorous approach to disarmament 
as well. What seemed to be involved here was the 
restatement of familiar doctrine. 

Now the first major foreign policy appointments 
are in. Mr. Kennedy has chosen Dean Rusk, a dis- 
tinguished administrator, as his Secretary of State. 
He has given substantial appointments to Chester 
Bowles, perhaps the best known supporter of a 
“liberal” foreign policy, to Mennen Williams, a 
labor-liberal, and to Adlai Stevenson. But as yet, 
there is no indication of the over-all policy behind 
these nominations, of the framework within which 
these men will operate. 

If Mr, Kennedy’s campaign remarks are a reli- 
able sign of his positive program, however, funda- 
mentally he will follow the policies of the last two 
administrations. One must hope that this will not 
be the case. For Kennedy was persuasive when he 
spoke of a tragic decline in American prestige. His 
critique did not imply that the failures of the Eisen- 
hower Adminstration were simply matters of mal- 
administration. And if his own programs are to be 
as pointed as his criticisms, they must therefore 
point a new direction for American foreign policy. 

I would like here briefly to state my own critique 
of the underlying problem of American foreign 
policy under both President Truman and President 
Eisenhower. Then, on the basis of this critique I 
will make some positive proposals for change in 
this time of a new administration. 

There is a famous cliche of these times, one 
which has embellished endless perorations: the 
Cold War is a struggle for men’s minds and hearts. 
This is hackneyed, trite, and true; it also points to 
the fundamental failing of American policy in the 
last decade and a half. 

When America began to formulate a policy for 
the Cold War in the forties, there were two themes 
which were spoken of as complementary. It was 
necessary to back military resistance to Communist 
aggression. This was the philosophy of NATO, of 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, of the 
Baghdad Pact. But, at the same time, there was to 
be an economic and political competition with the 
Russians. This was the rationale of the original 
statement of the Marshall Plan in June, 1947, and 
of the first conceptions of Point Four. 

In the years since then, American policy has al- 
most completely dropped the political and eco- 
nomic side of its anti-Communism. The Marshall 
Plan helped in putting Europe back on its feet- 
and in placing moderate and conservative govern- 
ments in power. Point Four was long ago swal- 


lowed up by a system of granting aid on a strategic, 
military basis. In the Far East, to cite but a single 
case, Chiang, Bao Dai and Ngo Diem, Rhee, Pakis- 
tan and the Philippines were the main beneficiaries 
of American aid. None of these nations represented 
a real political alternative to the appeals of Com- 
munism; some of these leaders were so unpopular 
that they were swept out of power, and others 
(Diem in particular) will soon follow them. 

This fundamentally military opposition to Com- 
munism led the United States to alienate the neu- 
tralist nations. This was not so much a matter of 
misunderstanding as it was of carrying out the logic 
of priorities. If armed strength and fidelity to anti- 
Communist military alliances are to be the basic 
criteria of policy, then Chiang is much more valu- 
able than Nehru. 

As a result, America must regard the recent de- 
velopments in the United Nations with a certain 
horrified fascination. The strength of the neutralists 
is increasing, the attack upon the conservatives 
and dictators who belong to the American military 
pacts is growing, and there is the specter of an 
anti-American coalition in an institution which 
once had a safe: American majority. Indeed, the 
recent events in Laos would be an almost comic- 
opera illustration of this development were they 
not so tragic in import. There the United States 
subsidized both antagonistic conservative factions in 
the army, disdained the neutralist leader who might 
have provided a solution to the problems of the 
nation, and prepared the way for Soviet planes. 

On the other side, the Communists have grown 
in power and confidence. They represent a totali- 
tarian force yet a dynamic totalitarianism speaking 
the rhetoric of democracy, humanism and social- 
ism. They have survived the grim truths of the 
East German general strike, the Hungarian revolu- 
tion and the Khrushchev revelations. They have 
identified themselves with the colonial revolution, 
thundering their solidarity with the Cubans and 
the Africans. 

This Communist success is not a mystery, though 
it involves a paradox: that the power bloc which 
speaks the language of production indices and an 
industrial forced march has been much more aware 
of the value of reaching out to men’s minds and 
spirits. We may be amused when Khrushchev 
storms in the United Nations, or bangs on the 
table. But when the Asians and Africans hear him 
speak of colonialism and attack the certified anti- 
Communist allies of the United States who still 
participate in that discredited system, the result is 
far from laughable. 


Given this background, I find it disturbing that 
John Kennedy repeated a variant of the “negotiate 
from positions of strength” view during his cam- 
paign. 

In the first place, this view has been made ir- 
relevant by the events. When it was first pro- 
pounded, the United States had a nuclear monop- 
oly, and an apparent lead in general military 
technology. Under these conditions, it made some 
sense (although I did not share the theory, even 
then) to argue for a build-up which would be so 
overwhelming that it would force the Russians to 
an American version of reasonableness. Today such 
an assumption is an anachronism. Whatever the 
exact relation of forces in military technology, to 
speak of America achieving a decisive margin of 
strength is to overlook the military developments 
of the past years. 

But there is an even more important problem in 
this position, one which directly involves Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s approach during the campaign. When the 
Democratic candidate made armament his first 
priority, and disarmament his second, there was no 
reason to suspect him of rhetorical trickery, of play- 
ing the politician. That, after all, is precisely the 
sequence envisioned in the doctrine. 

The problem, however, is that these two priori- 
ties are at war with one another. If the primary 
and initial emphasis is to be an arms build-up, that 
entails a whole series of subordinate priorities. 
Therefore, foreign aid should be channeled to the 
militarily reliable; therefore the main expenditure 
in nuclear research should be for weapons develop- 
ment, thereby debunking disarmament control sys- 
tems; therefore the strength of the military lobby, 
so terrifyingly described by Harrison Brown and 
James Real in Community of Fear, is increased. 


This, of course, is not a deduction in logic. It is 
a description of what has been happening for the 
past decade in American foreign policy. The “posi- 
tions of strength” become ends in themselves, they 
are institutionalized and develop political, eco- 
nomic and social power of their own. The “nego- 
tiations” part of the formula becomes inoperative, a 
rationale rather than a policy. 

To put the matter concretely: if President Ken- 
nedy follows out his statement of making an arms 
build-up a matter of first priority, Chester Bowles 
will still be able to make speeches, to win some 
gains for his ideas in the interstices, but he will 
have no chance of carrying out the kind of policies 
which he has so cogently advocated. 
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But then, where does this line of analysis lead 
in terms of positive proposals? Even if pacifism or 
unilateralism were theoretically desirable, they 
hardly represent political options in the United 
States today, for Kennedy or for any major political 
leader. What one can hope, however, is that the 
Kennedy Administration will make limited changes, 
but make them in the line of a new direction in 
foreign policy. 

The framework for a new direction can be sim- 
ply stated in terms of American values: a world- 
wide commitment to democracy in a practical and 
realistic sense. Negatively, this would involve a 
break with the support of the colonialist remnants 
of the military pact powers, above all of France in 
Algeria. Positively, it would be expressed in terms 
of a determination to make the political indepen- 
dence of the ex-colonial nations substantive by 
providing them with the economic assistance to 


industrialize. (“America,” Julius Nyerere, one of the. 


best of the new African leaders, has said, “missed 
the process of African in Will it now 
miss the process of African nationhood?” ) 

Nothing in the last paragraph is particularly start- 
ling. Indeed, it comprises a summary of the liberal 
rhetoric of the past decade. The point of departure 
is not the newness of the thought; it is the deter- 
mination to make it the effective principle of actual 
American policy. And this, in turn, requires a chang- 
ing of priorities. It is not pacifism, it is not unilateral- 
ism, it is simply the idea that the political, economic 
and social struggle against Communism (or better, 
for freedom) comes first, armaments second. 

If President John F. Kennedy could, in his first 
term of office, do nothing more than reverse the 
priorities and restore political dynamism to Ameri- 
can policy, he would have made a major achieve- 
ment. In terms of specifics, this shift in priorities 
could be summarized in three main terms: controlled 
disarmament, disengagement, economic aid and self- 
determination. 

American disarmament policy has long been tan- 
gled in the impossible logic of the armaments-first 
priority. The scientists who are most opposed to 
control systems are those who have been working on 
the problem. The amount of money spent in disprov- 
ing the potential of effective control has far out- 
balanced the amount spent in developing control 
systems. (America, a perceptive observer has said, 
wants total controls and no disarmament; Russia 
wants total disarmament and no controls.) In the 
past decade, disarmament has been a department ot 
the military Establishment; in the next, the military 
chieftains and their scientists and corporate lobbies 


must be made subordinate to, a department of, dis- 
armament. 

In talking of disengagement, one cannot be quite 
so positive. Three or four years ago, there was rea- 
son for hope in this regard. Khrushchev was beset 
by internal difficulties, the Poles proposed a nuclear- 
free zone in central Europe, there was support for 
the idea among Social Democratic and even Con- 
servative parties throughout Europe. Now, Khrush- 
chev has less motive for such an approach (and must 
deal with the Chinese Communists}, and there is 
more than a little disillusionment among those who 
were once partisans of this concept. 

Yet disengagement is emphatically still worth a 
try. For once, the United States might even take 
the political offensive in seeking just that. But here 
again, the old order of priorities must be reversed. 
For a decade at least, America’s policy in Europe 
has been dominated by the NATO concept and, 
above all, by the determination to include a rearmed 
Germany in the Western alliance system. The re- 
sults have hardly been impressive. The German 
rearmament obsession has not won political friends 
among Europeans with a decent memory. NATO 
itself has been split by factionalism and rationalized 
by vague, lofty talk about European community. At 
times, it seems that the major operative consequence 
of the whole policy has been to make sure that the 
French were supplied with American weapons for 
the suppression of Algerian independence. 

If disengagement were to become a basic point 
in American policy it would mean the abandonment 
of the assumption that the threat of Russian invasion 
is an imminent reality in Europe and that land forces 
are required to meet it. It would also mean that the 
Strategic Air Command approach, under which so 
much of political substance has been given up in 
return for bases, would be scrapped. If the United 
States does not adopt this last change soon, military 
technology will rapidly make the whole policy obso- 
lete anyway. 

Finally on this point, one last word about a fa- 
miliar objection. Dean Acheson and others have 
argued that the Russians cannot possibly accept dis- 
engagement, so why try? Even if the assumption is 
granted (and I would not grant it), the Acheson 
conclusion hardly follows. It would be, for once, 
an interesting spectacle to see the United States take 
the initiative in a bold policy for peace, and to 
watch the Russians as they try to defend their reali- 
ties. More seriously, if anything positive can be done 
for the Hungarians, the Poles and the other Eastern 
Europeans sufferimg under the presence of the Red: 
Army, it will come from this kind of action. 


And then there is the question of economic aid 
and self-determination. Like virtue, practically ev- 
erybody in the United States is in favor of both; 
like virtue, everybody more or less ignores both 
when it comes to action. This, as I have pointed 
out, is not the result of stupidity, malevolence or 
bad administration. If NATO is the keystone of 
American policy in Europe, and if France is essen- 
tial to NATO, then obviously one must vote with 
France on the Algerian question in the UN, or else 
make a shamefaced abstention. 

Such a change in American policy will not be 
easily achieved. But if it does not come about, then 
disaster can only follow upon disaster. To give Ni- 
kita Khrushchev the anti-colonial franchise in the 
contemporary world (a license he will use to build 
up his own colonialism) is a political tragedy of the 
first magnitude. Yet that is precisely the predictable 
consequence of continuing our present approach, of 
further indulging our pacto-mania. 

Similarly with foreign aid, the achievement of a 
practical program is much more difficult than the 
pious, rhetorical commitment to aid in industrializa- 
tion. Chiang has been given enormous sums; For- 
mosa has been an economic success. But who can 
count up the political cost of this approach, this 
identification with one of the most discredited dicta- 
tors of our time? For that matter, who can guarantee 
the future of Formosa after Chiang’s death? 

Here again, the development of a positive and 
effective policy depends upon a reversal of the basic 
priorities. Strategically, one must suppose, Chiang 


is a first-class risk. He has an unsinkable aircraft 
carrier, and does not allow Communist, or neutralist, 
or other, opposition. Supporting Chiang is an inex- 
orable conclusion of our past 

On the other hand, the value of a shift in policy ts 
so obvious that it hardly needs argument. American 
support of Chiang is highly useful to Mao and the 
Chinese Communists. But American support to the 
building of industrialized democracies in nations 
like India, nations which are given the freedom to 
be neutralists so long as they use the aid in the 
interest of their people, this would be a subversion 
of Mao. The news of a democratic India moving 
toward Nehru’s socialistic pattern of society hu- 
manely and non-violently would penetrate all the 
political curtains in the world, the bamboo as well 
as the iron. 

In short, I see the Kennedy Administration as 
faced with a rather basic option. It can follow out 
the policy of Truman and Eisenhower (and the drift 
of Kennedy's campaign statements) and seek its own 
variant on the negotiate-from-positions-of-strength 
doctrine. If it does, the disastrous political decline 
in American leadership will continue even if the 
State Department were to be staffed by a commu- 
nity of Saints. On the other hand, there are resources 
in America—political resources, the resources of dem- 
ocratic tradition, and even those of some of John 
Kennedy’s speeches—which would make it possible 
to begin a momentous change. Not pacifism, not uni- 
lateralism, for these are not real options; but a real 
subordination of the military to the political, a new 
departure for American foreign policy. 
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The Annealed Intellect of Revolution 


The Moulding of Communists 
by Frank S. Meyer. Harcourt, 


Brace. 214 pp. $5.00. 


by Garry Wills 
There are, if anything, too many 


books on Communism. There are 
studies of Marx and his writings; 
histories which chronicle the suc- 
cess of Communism without un- 
derstanding the reasons for this 
success; accounts of personal ex- 
perience and suffering by ex- 
Communists and the victims of 


Communism. These books seem 


to cluster around one of two 
poles, never freely to move be- 
tween them: on the one hand, 


‘the abstracts and analyses seem 


to be written in a vacuum where 
human motive and conflict are 


- nowhere really conceived; on the 
other, the entirely personal rec- . 
_ords of men like Arthur Koestler 


and Whittaker Chambers seem 

so plunged in personal circum- 

that the shape of a gen- 

eral movement is not suggested 
by the individual drama. 

The result of these two tenden- 


“cies is that the men who have 


fueled with human determination 
the vast revolution of this century 
remain shadowy and almost myth- 
ical figures—inhuman robots of 
reform. The Communist is a walk- 
ing challenge not only to the mili- 
tary power of the West, but to 
the historical imagination which 
has so far failed to come to grips 


_ with him. 


The material for remedying 
this situation is now available in 
a single, well-organized study. 
Mr. Frank S. Meyer writes out 
of the lived impact of his years 
as a Communist teacher and or- 
ganizer in England and America. 


_ But his book is not simply another 


Mr. Wills, who writes for both 
political and scholarly journals, 
has recently completed his doc- 
toral studies at Yale Uuiversity. 
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ex-Communist’s autobiography; 
nor is it another recitation of the 
Marxist aims. Mr. Meyer resists 
the temptation to simplify, to fit 
into previous categories, what is 
a major achievement in the shap- 
ing of the human spirit, the use 
of all its resources, in the service 
of a creed. 

Those who think ideological 
purity has been worn away, in 
the Communist mind, by the at- 
trition of a power struggle, or 
that Communist theory is too 
flimsily founded in man’s nature 
to perdure, underestimate the fu- 
sion of human and theoretical 
concerns which alone could have 


worked the transformations in hu- — 


man society which we are every- 
where witnessing. Mr. Meyer de- 
scribes in detail the machine 
of education and formation whi 
sifts and sears and solidifies, on 
many levels, the absolute loyalty 
which is arrived at by those who 
reach the cadre level of Commu- 
nist life. 

Underneath the processes of 
mere organization are the various 
“conversions” which alone make 
it possible for a man to digest into 
himself the dichotomies of this 
lived system. Out of the many 
accidental and arranged tests 
comes a hard core who live inti- 
mately with purge and apoca- 
lypse, Platonic blueprint and 
Machiavellian bludgeon. The for- 
mation of this spirit gives to the 
cadre Communist an almost mo- 
nastic ideal, in which the Com- 
munist “saint” is not only the 
means to achieve party objectives 
but an end in himself. The false 
god of History has his false Pa- 
pacy, and Jesuits, and even Fran- 
ciscans. 

To deal with Communism, Mr. 
Meyer suggests in his thorough 
study, means to measure the scale 
of history, the crisis of our time; 
and, on the other hand, justly to 
estimate the resources which man 
can summon up under the threat- 


ening weight of an adverse des- 
tiny. Communism is a heroic at- 
tempt to grapple with the dilem- 
ma of history at one of its darkest 
moments, in an attempt unaided 
by the historic faiths of the West, 
by classical paganism or Christi- 
anity. A human effort carried on 
at this level is bound to have re- 
percussions throughout the entire 
structure of the nality. It is 
not only obtuse but suicidal to 
deal with this annealed human 
instrument as one would with a 
simple Machiavellian or a day- 
dreaming idealist. 

The surprising thing about Mr. 
Meyer’s book is that he describes 
the general formation of “the 
Communist man” without suffer- 
ing those almost inevitable limit- 
ations which follow on the effort 
to describe a “type.” The abstract- 
ing of types, no matter how use- 
ful clinically, is a reduction of the 
human richness and complexity; 
it underestimates the almost infi- 
nite resources, not often tapped 
but always latent, which make 
man what he is. 

All this applies to even the 
most carefully formulated socio- 


"logical types. But there is a his- 


torical “type” which, considered 
with the proper reservations, not 
only does not reduce the com- 
plexity of the human struggle, 
but stands as a monument to 
man’s greatness. It sounds a con- 


tradiction, but is a reality, to say 


that man’s very individuality, 
determination, and adaptability 
make him able to meet the stand- 
ards of a certain ideal, under 
what he conceives to be the im- 
peratives of history. These ideals 
are not the tags of sociologists, 
but the battle-cries of history, 
and they work real changes in 
man before they even begin to 
alter his surroundings. Thus there 
was a pagan man, a monastic 
man, a Renaissance man, an En- 
lightenment man, a man of the 
French Revolution. There is—and 


or 


here let us face the development 
in all its menace and d i 

a Communist man produced by 
the most intimate pressures of 
our time, and producing further 
pressures that converge with the 
prior impulsions to shape life in 
an entirely new pattern. 

The Communist is a convinced 
agent of history, as that history is 
understood from within by a man 
trained to think solely in terms of 
this understanding, this active 
and passive shaping of time. His 
philosophy is very literally dialec- 
tical and materialistic, so that 
thought and action cannot be 
separated. Together they make 
up part of that conflict which is 
normative of reality. Only this 
attitude can explain the series of 
deliberate tests provoked among 
themselves by Communists—or, 
what is the finally determinative 
stage of Communist training—the 
series of internal tests and crises 
which the cadre Communist so 
structures and sustains that exter- 
nal challenge becomes a natural 
expression, even a relief, of this 
tension. 

In this mind, and not in a set of 
historical accidents or embarrass- 
ments, are born the union be- 
tween thought and action, cyni- 
cism and idealism, orthodoxy and 
the swerving policies of pretense. 
Those things which naive West- 
em spokesmen so often consider 
the contradictions which will 
make Communist power crumble 
are in fact the confirmation of a 
system built on constructive ten- 
sion. This is as true of tension 
between Russia and China as of 
the struggle between Commu- 
nism and the West. Some of the 
most revealing pages in Mr. Mey- 
er’s book are devoted to the ses- 
sions of “self-accusation” in which 
rival leaders learn to revel in the 
self-critical stance which marks 
them out as formed by and taken 
into the conflicts of an invincible 
history. The apparent pettiness of 
much of this criticism is an essen- 
tial part of its meaning. As Mr. 
Meyer puts it: “One aspect of a 


ood Communist’s tone is the re- 

uction of the dramatic to the 
commonplace and the raising of 
the commonplace to the signifi- 
cant, all meaning proceeding 
from the single total dynamic.” 

As one reads this book, whole 
worlds constantly under our scru- 
tiny are suddenly, for the first 
time, seen. The “self-criticism” 
periods which are described seem 
weird and remote from our ex- 
perience. But we have all seen 
the opposite pole of this activity 

e pom row on row of 
medals which the Russian wears, 
the “glorious” and “unparalleled” 
which are applied to every Com- 
munist’s work. In Mr. Meyer's 
analysis, these two things are seen 
as correlates creating that “ob- 
jectivity” which has supplanted 
the Western concepts of pride 
and humility with an ethic en- 
tirely different yet intensely felt. 

Mr. Meyer describes the for- 
mation of the key virtue of ob- 
jectivity through the patterned 
attitudes of “dialectical introspec- 
tion,” both in its external organi- 
zation and in that “gradual dis- 
placement of apprehension of the 
self” toward which the formal 
sessions are geared. But he insists 
that the formal and normative 
actions cannot do the real task 
of bringing the Communist to 
that simultaneous self-surrender 
and self-fulfillment which seems 
blasphemously close to religious 
conversion. That final step is 
taken in the recesses of man’s 
soul, usually triggered by a point 
of personal bewilderment or pain. 
When once this point is reached 
and successfully crossed, the ca- 
dre Communist is formed. He is 
not “graduated” in any external 
way, but he is recognized and 
welcomed in that select circle of 
his fellows who share his experi- 
ence and help him to mobilize it 
in the cause of the Party. 

To watch in detail the dynam- 
ics of Communist training, as set 
forth in this book’s lucid prose, 
is a fascinating if horrifying ex- 
perience. One begins to under- 


stand the cadre Communist’s 
great fear of excommunication; 
his even greater fear of any loss 
of his faith; his personal agony if 
the surrender of a cosmos is final- 
ly demanded of him. 

Mr. Meyer’s volume is the last 
in the series on Communism 
sponsored by the Fund for the 
Republic. A select bibliography 
and an enlightening series of quo- 
tations in the notes are joined to 
its step-by-step description of 
Communist training in theory and 
practice. There is little of per- 
sonal anecdote or shared disap- 
pointment in Mr. Meyer's volume. 
Examples are given under the 
rubric of Comrade X and Com- 
rade Y. Even these anonymous 
stories are sparely and effectively 
used. Where reference is neces- 
sary, judicious use of quotation 
from other experiences is the nor- 
mal procedure. Only occasionally, 
and then only in the choice of a 
metaphor or word—or in the mov- 
ing Latin dedication to the work 
—does the author’s personal vari- 
ant of the general experience he 
describes seem to impel the 
words. The personal weight of 
authority can be felt, however, in 
the care and precision, the lack 
of over-statement or 
which characterize the boo 
Only an experience in this man- 
ner distanced by the resolution 
to be precise could have resulted 
in so useful a study. With human 
sympathy, yet a transcendent 
loyalty to the ideals which Com- 
munists must oppose with their 
vast arsenal of weapons, Mr. 
Meyer explores the depths and 
strengths and weaknesses of that 
“Communist man” who is sha- 
dowy in most Western minds, 
but who is all too real and solid 
on the battlefield of history. The 
Communist achievement in our 
century is a thing done on the 
scale of ancient epic. Those whose 
beliefs involve a considered re- 
sponse to this challenge must, 
with Mr. Meyer, have the cour- 
age to measure the scale of the 
threat. 
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The Secretary of State 

Edited by Don K. Price. Prentice-Hall, Inc. 200 pp. $1.95. 
This background material prepared for the national meeting 
of the Eighteenth American Assembly at Arden House last fall 
includes papers by Paul H. Nitze, Dean Acheson, Robert R. 
Bowie, Henry M. Wriston, William Y. Elliott, John S. Dickey and 
Don K. Price, as well as the final report issued by the Assembly 
and a list of participants. 


Socialism and Fascism, 1931-1939 

6. D. H. Cole. St. Martin's Press. 351 pp. $8. 

Volume 5 of "A History of Socialist Thought," although kept 
from completion by the author's death, brings this monumental 


study to a close with an account of the period immediately 
preceding World War Il. 


Christian Attitudes Toward War and Peace 

Roland H. Bainton. Abingdon Press. 299 pp. $4.75. 

A historical survey of traditional stands taken by the Church 
on the question of war in the light of their contemporary re- 


levance, this volume undertakes to formulate an ethic compatible 
with atomic warfare. 


National Security in the Nuclear Age 
Edited by Gordon B. Turner and Richard D. Challener. Praeger 
Paperback. 293 pp. $1.85. 


The major concern of this important collection of essays is, as 
the editors write, “summed up in the phrase ‘limited war'— 
together with all that this phrase implies in terms of economic 
mobilization, military organization, logistics, weapons and strategy 
planning.” ; 


The New Nigerian Elite 
Hugh H. Smythe and Mabel M. Smythe. Stanford. 196 pp. $5. 


Sociological analysis provides a close view of one country's 
experience of the problems of political independence, as Niger- 
ians prepared to inherit their country last October. 


Africa Today—and Tomorrow 
John Hatch. Praeger Paperback. 289 pp. $1.75. 


The history and background of the African peoples, and the 
complexities of the new order that has arisen in their midst, are 


treated briefly but comprehensively in this useful book. 
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